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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND 
SUPERVISED STUDY* 

Adapting Work to Individual Differences 

Little has been done in modern language teaching towards 
adapting work to suit individual differences. This is, however, 
one of the vital movements in our present day education, and the 
teacher of modern languages should not lag behind in regard to it. 

Simultaneous class instruction was, with few exceptions, the 
standard procedure throughout the nineteenth century, although 
in earlier centuries individual instruction had been the rule. 

However, towards the end of the nineteenth century educators 
began to call attention to the waste incurred by the system of 
simultaneous instruction 1 for the whole class, the disadvantages 
being felt by those who could not keep up with the class and those 
who were able to go faster than the class. Thus the two classes of 
students who most needed individual attention were the very ones 
whose needs were least met. 

Statistics were furnished to show that these differences in 
capacities are constant among the human kind, and this has now 
been established with scientific accuracy. 2 This means, as Thorn- 
dike has put it, 3 that "the highest tenth of her (any) class will in 
any one trait have an average ability of from one and three-fourths 
to four times that of the lowest tenth." 

Various plans for providing for these differences have been 
worked out. The Pueblo plan of doing away with all simultaneous 
class instruction was originated at the end of the eighties of the 
nineteenth century in Pueblo, Colorado. Under this plan the 
child's school day is taken up by study. There are only few 
recitations. In Pueblo, this plan gave high satisfaction. As 
reported by Mr. Search, 4 the inventor of the plan, the brightest 



"This paper is an abridgement of Chapter XIII of Methods of Teaching 
Modern Languages, to be published by The World Book Co. 

»W. H. Holmes— School Organization and the Individual Child. The David 
Press, Worcester, Mass., 1912. 

2 L. P. Ayres — Laggards in our Schools. Russell Sage Foundation 1909. 
A. A. Curtis— Standard Tests in English. El. Sch. Teach., XIV, 374~92. 
Thorndike — Educational Psychology. Teachers College, New York, 1914. 
3 Vois. Vol. 3. 142-388. 

8 E. L. Thorndike— Principles of Teaching. New York, 1916. p. 73 n. 

4 P. W. Search— An Ideal School. Appleton, 190 1. 
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pupils did up to three and one-half times as much work as the 
poorest. The plan was later tried in numerous other places. 5 

The scheme called the Batavia plan was worked out at Batavia, 
New York, and consists of using part of the time formerly given to 
class recitations for supervised study periods for each student. 
During these periods the teacher gives his time to each student in 
turn or to such as are particularly in need of help, aiding them by 
suggestion, etc., or by mapping out work for those who have com- 
pleted the assignment. 6 

Another plan which has sprung up in various places is the group 
plan. The class is divided into two or more groups according to 
the capacities of the individuals. Generally a student leader is 
appointed for each section. The teacher divides his time between 
the sections. The better sections do additional work. 

This plan has the advantage that the bright students can do 
more work, and that the poor ones can do theirs more thoroughly 
than if they had to keep up with the better pupils. A beneficial 
spirit of competition is also engendered. 7 

A fourth plan is to conduct the class as a whole but to work out 
carefully additional assignments in each chapter or subject for the 
brighter pupils, who are also excused, at times, from the class 
recitation, when it is thought that they do not need it. In such 
cases they are assigned work to be done in another room which 
is to be reported on later in the class. 

Experiments in adapting modern language instruction to 
individual capacities have also been made, or are now in progress. 
And of course numerous teachers are in the habit of providing 
extra work for bright pupils. However, the task of working out 
definite procedures which any well-equipped teacher can put into 
operation in his class room has been undertaken and some results 
are available. 

Deihl 8 has reported on an experiment in composition work in 



6 On the Pueblo plan, see also E. J. Swift — Mind in the Making. Scribner, 
1908, Ed. Rev. 7; 154 — 70 (1894) also, Ed. Rev. 7, 154-70. 

6 J. Kennedy. The Batavia Plan after Fourteen Years of Trial. Elemen- 
tary School Teacher, XII, 449-59 (1912). 

7 Cf. Hornbrook — the Laboratory Method in Teaching Mathematics — 
American Book Co. 

8 J. D Deihl — Individual Differences and Note Book Work in Modern 
Foreign Languages. Modern Language Journal i, 52 ff. 59. 
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first and second year French and first year German in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin High School. The plan was to have a standard 
assignment for all students, viz.: to go on with the following 
exercise of the book whenever the assignment for the day had been 
covered. This provided for extra assignments for the bright 
pupils. Further, copying of the work done at home, or during 
study periods, was done during the class periods, when the student 
was able to call on the teacher for any needed help. Further, the 
teacher did the correcting of the work during the class periods, each 
student in turn bringing his book to the teacher's desk. This 
again afforded the individual personal attention. The results 
were highly satisfactory. When any student had finished the 
amount of writing which was to be done, he was allowed to begin 
extensive reading. Considerable of this was done, even in the 
first year class, while "several second-year pupils read as much as 
six hundred pages extra, three hundred of which was reported on to 
the teacher." — "The poorest read about forty pages extra." "It 
will not work well in classes of more than fifteen or sixteen pupils, 
because of the volume of work turned out." 

In a first year German class a similar experiment was tried. 
Ten minutes daily were devoted to writing. An extra assignment 
— extra paragraphs of the grammar being used — was indicated on 
the board every day. When a student had finished the regular 
assignment, he went on to do the extra work. 

In this class the correcting was done partly by the teacher, who 
passed from seat to seat during the writing period, correcting as 
much of the work as possible. The rest was done by the teacher 
outside of the class period. 

As to the results the writer remarks: "It will readily be seen 
that while some pupils did only the required minimum, others 
would do a large part or all of the extra exercises as well, thus 
getting an extra amount of practice." 

Beginning with the school year 191 6-17, Handschin, Miami 
University, used the group plan in second and third year German. 
This experiment has not heretofore been reported. It proved 
very satisfactory and has since been used regularly in these classes 
after the opening four to six weeks of the school year. The plan 
is to divide the class into two sections, according to abilities. At 
first three sections were tried, but it was found impracticable to 
supervise three groups properly. 
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There is a standard assignment for the whole class; so much 
reading, so much writing, etc. To make this assignment, with the 
necessary development exercises, the sections are called together 
towards the close of the period, and the teacher does this work. 

For the rest of the time, the sections sit in separate parts of the 
room where they will not hear, or otherwise disturb one another. 
The slow section does the standard assignment, the fast section 
has an additional assignment of five or ten or fifteen pages of read- 
ing in an additional text . This is extensive reading, which they are 
instructed to read over twice , at least , in order to learn the vocabu- 
lary and to be able to retell it in the foreign language. 

When the members of this section have finished the regular 
assignment they begin the retelling of the contents of their extra 
assignment. 

Each group has a leader. The best students in the class are 
chosen for these two positions, but they must also have some 
pedagogical and executive ability. Most classes contain the 
necessary material for this. Besides, the first weeks this plan is 
operated the teacher must watch his leaders closely, take notes on 
their procedures, hand them a transcript (carbon copy) of these at 
end of the hour, and call their attention to faulty pedagogical pro- 
cedure. For instance: faulty questioning, calling on the person 
first and stating question later, too easy or too difficult questions, 
allowing one pupil to recite too long, allowing mistakes in grammar 
to pass uncorrected, telling the form when only directions for 
finding the form should be given, not dividing the work properly 
between board and seat work, that is, some should be given a 
translation of a hard passage at the board, others should be sent to 
the board to write what another has just recited, another sent to 
correct a translation, while another is retelling while seated, etc. 

The procedures in the two sections are not quite alike. The 
slow section will need more translation. This can be done at the 
board partly and students of the fast section sent to correct it. 

The leaders will need to be retained throughout the year. It is 
too much work to train new ones. They may sometimes be inter- 
changed at the end of a semester between the fast and slow section. 

Persons should be promoted from the slow to the fast section 
when they deserve it. Demotions occasionally (very rarely) need 
also to be made. 
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The leader is responsible for conducting the recitation of his 
group, but the teacher will indicate to him, clearly, just what shall 
be done in each kind of work. For instance, on reading days he 
will have a certain standard procedure. So much translation of 
the difficult passages, if any, which students desire to have trans- 
lated, then question and answer method, then the written or oral 
exercises based on the reading. Thus, barring changes which the 
teacher will indicate to the leader at the beginning of the hour, the 
leader knows what to do and how much time to allow for each 
exercise. 

For composition days, etc., there will be a similar standard pro- 
cedure, so that the leader knows just what to do, unless the 
teacher indicates a change from the regular program for that day. 

If for any reasonspecial drills, or work too difficult for the leaders, 
become necessary, the teacher can take the whole class for an 
hour himself. 

The teacher divides his time between the two groups, keeps his 
eye on the board work, sits as a listener, or as the teacher, now with 
one group, now with the other. If oral work is arranged for a 
certain time of the hour in each group, he can be with each section 
when that particular work is performed. 

In 1916-17 the fast section of third year German read 300 pages 
extra, and moreover there was distinctly a higher order of work in 
that section than in the other. In the second year the amount of 
extra reading was less, but still considerable. One of the leaders 
in this class was unable to conduct certain kinds of work satisfac- 
torily, hence the class had at times to be conducted as a whole. 

Interest is keener under this plan. Four promotions were made 
during the year. 

The plan can be varied to suit other conditions and to include 
other kinds of work. For instance, a leader may give a dicta- 
tion to one section, while the teacher is teaching the other. Instead 
of extra reading, writing may be done. Developing new material, 
however, should be done by the teacher, as should also all direc- 
tions for study be given by the teacher. It is recommended to be 
introduced (with caution) in classes in normal colleges and univer- 
sities in which good leaders may be found. With caution, because 
every teacher nseds to feel his way carefully with any new plan. 
Visitors in the classes were unanimously enthusiastic over its 
workings. 
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The special assignment plan, also, is being used by numerous 
modern language teachers. This should become universal. It is 
not difficult in modern language work. Extra reading assign- 
ments, especially, are easy to administer. They may be reported 
to the class in the foreign language, if the student is able and 
willing, otherwise in English, to teacher or class. Bright students 
should always be kept occupied in this way. 

Excellent students should also be given opportunity to advance 
to a higher class whenever possible. This means a great deal to 
the student. It means work for the teacher, of course, because the 
extra written work must be corrected. Sometimes students of 
higher classes, or, in college, teachers-in-training, can do the bulk 
of this work for the teacher. 

Supervised Study 

The chief points in favor of supervised study may be set down as 
follows: First, it is bound up irrevocably with the problem of 
individual differences, and that this is a problem which must be 
met, hardly anyone will dispute. The plans for providing for 
individual differences entail as much, or more, work as any of the 
schemes for supervised study now in use. Second, the inefficiency 
of the present system of home study coupled with the present 
scheme of study in Study Hall, or during vacant hours, is shown 
by the prevailing high per cent, of repeaters and failures. Third, 
the teacher is the only person able to give the proper kind of help, 
and the conditions in the school room are most favorable to study 
and cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 

The arguments against it are: 1. Pupils should learn to solve 
their own problems, and thus really learn to think. 2 . It puts an 
added burden on the teacher, at least in the number of hours. 

That the present system of study is inefficient is a fact attested 
by many careful and thorough studies into which we cannot go 
here. It has been shown that the student does not find sufficient 
time because of the stress and distractions of modern life ; that the 
conditions in the majority of homes are unhygienic for study pur- 
poses; that parents and elders are often persuaded to help, and 
that such help is often given unwisely, or that, all help failing, the 
student flounders, often to no avail, to help himself; that the 
present system of Study Hall also is not efficient for various rea- 
sons; that, however, a teacher can give eminent aid in the branch 
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of his specialty, if a certain time and place are set aside for this, at 
which the entire group or class assemble to do their studying. 

On the other hand, the arguments against supervised study do 
not hold, for the very good reason that demonstratably better 
results are being produced by supervised study than by the old plan 
of study. 

Besides, it is urged by those who have given this subject most 
careful study that if supervised study is introduced, the teacher 
must be relieved from some of the work of correcting papers and 
of conference hours. 9 In addition, it should be made the basis of 
salary increase for the reason that it means heightened efficiency, 
and for this bonuses are paid in the industrial world. Schemes 
which include lengthening the school period to seventy or more 
minutes call for an increase in teaching force as may be seen by 
reading up the accounts of supervised study in various schools. 
But schools employing the 60-minute period — at present the most 
numerous — are proving equally efficient. This should be equally 
valuable in dollars and cents, even though this means increasing 
salaries instead of adding additional instructors. 

By supervised study we mean here study, not recitation, in the 
school building, under the care of the regular instructor, not by 
study coach or unassigned teacher, under some plan of distributed 
periods , or partial periods , the principal ones in use being, 1 . Weekly 
supervised study, five minutes being taken off each period daily, 
amounting to a total of thirty minutes daily. This period is used 
alternately, once a week by the various branches of study. 2. 
Alternate daily extra period. 3. Continuous divided study period. 
4. Lengthened divided study period. 5. A certain percent, of the 
students' study periods are supervised, the time being gained by 
turning a recitation period into a study period. 

Thus, under scheme 2, a daily extra period being added to the 
school day, it is a perfectly easy plan to have this period used 
alternately by the various studies. This plan is better adapted to 
the smaller schools where the range of studies is limited. It means 
only a slight lengthening of the school day, since it involves an 
extra period for only one branch each day. It is not as productive 
as other schemes since the supervised study periods in any one 
branch come too seldom. 



"A. Hall-Quest — Supervised Study. Macmillan, 1917. 
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Scheme 3, the continuous divided study period, has the advan- 
tage of providing a study period to follow each recitation — although 
a short one — without lengthening the school day. This can be 
operated without difficulty in any school. 

Scheme 4, which adds a period, or more, and divides the length- 
ened periods between recitation and study, is producing excellent 
results. It presupposes lengthening the teacher's school day, or 
adding members to the staff of instructors. 

Scheme 5 is being operated successfully also. 10 

The most popular of these schemes is at present the sixty- 
minute period, divided forty-twenty between recitation and super- 
vised study, although a considerable number of prominent schools 
are using seventy, eighty, and even ninety-minute periods, divided 
equally, generally, between recitation and study. 11 

The technique may therefore be varied to suit circumstances and 
conditions, but the most desirable schemes are those which require 
the teacher to spend all of his time in contact with his own classes. 

The successful operation of some such scheme of supervised 
study will depend upon the attitude of the teacher toward it. 
Modern language teachers especially should recognize the impor- 
tance of this movement for their work. 

If such a scheme does not obtain in a school as a whole, it may be 
desirable for the modern language teacher to get the superintendent 
to agree to some special arrangement, whereby the modern 
language pupils may spend a portion of the recitation period in 
directed study. Or the modern language pupils may be won to 
prepare their modern language lesson during their study period 
spent in the general assembly room, under the care of the modern 
language teacher. 

If none of these plans are desirable, or feasible, then all efforts 
should be made to direct home study most efficiently. For this 
purpose the teacher should set about learning the best methods of 
directing pupils to study. The teacher should, further, study the 
particular needs of his students and frame his directions accord- 
ingly. The problem of scientific directions for modern language 
study has not yet been thoroughly solved. Many of the sugges- 



10 Hall-Quest — Op. cit. p. 99. 

U W. M. Proctor— Supervised Study on the Pacific Coast. School and 
Society, 6, 326-28. 1917. This article contains the most inclusive tabulations 
on supervised study available. 
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tions given in the references in this chapter are applicable to 
modern language study also. 

We may presume that every teacher has an opinion on supervised 
study, either favorable or unfavorable, according, to some extent, 
to his experience in certain concrete situations, and thus it may 
not be necessary, or it may be impossible, to persuade individuals 
of the desirability of setting in motion a plan of supervised study 
on a large scale. However, we are sure of one thing, namely, that 
every one is interested in supervised study for the reason that is 
here, and it is going to be more common as time goes on. 

In discussing supervised study we must differentiate between 
supervised study and giving directions how to study. Says Mr. 
Brown : "To teach pupils how to study is time well spent. How- 
ever, teaching pupils how to study is not supervised study. Super- 
vised study will often reveal among other things the need of 
instruction in how to study. The ordinary teacher can supervise 
study, but only an educational expert can instruct them how to 
study." 12 

Supervising study means seeing to it that the pupil knows what 
is wanted of him, understands the problem, is attacking the work 
in the right way, is using his materials and helps efficiently, is 
really working as hard as he can, and not dawdling away time on 
frills, is doing his notebook work neatly, so that it will not need to 
be re-done later in another notebook, is employing hygienic pos- 
tures, etc. 

It will be noted that this means working with, not for, the stu- 
dent. And here is where some teachers fail. This is an attitude 
hard to get by a teacher who has long been used to the old type of 
recitation. He needs often to get a new attitude towards the 
pupil, to learn to look on, to get the pupil's confidence, to come off 
the high horse, to be a friend instead of an autocrat, to find out 
what the real trouble is, and then not to remove it, but to teach 
the pupil how to remove it. 

This is a big job, and we may as well recognize first as last that 
broad sympathy and big-heartedness are the first requisites. This 
is not taxing work, at least it need not be more so that the ordinary 
classroom work. That it is more pleasurable will, I think, be 
attested by most, if not all, who have tried it. It brings the 



12 L. H. G. Brown — Class Room Methods and Devices. Elementary School 
Teacher, 16, p. 180. 1916. 
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gratitude of pupils at all events, and that should be something to 
the idealist. 

Giving directions how to study calls for more expert preparation. 
And it seems, from numerous reports, that here some teachers are 
making a mistake, when they think that supervised study means 
lecturing on methods of study. Such directions certainly have 
their place, but they must be concrete, brief, definite, and reiterated 
only until the majority of the class have adopted them. Such 
directions as "How concentrate your minds on the lesson," or 
explaining abstruse spychological theory of the factors of study 
are more confusing to the average child than useful. 

Now we in the modern languages have begun to think about the 
problem of directing how to study, and since, in college, setting 
periods aside for supervised study will probably not be practicable, 
paying attention to methods of study will be the college's answer 
to this call for supervised study. And then we must recognize 
that for all teachers in the grade and high schools, as well as in 
institutions of higher learning, it will always be desirable to give 
directions how to study. 

Let us therefore consider the matter briefly. Many directions 
as to schemes for efficient note taking, topic making, etc., which 
are given in books for studies in general will be found applicable 
to our study also, and teachers are hereby referred to two such 
works. 13 

In addition, some special problems in supervising modern 
language study must be considered here. 

The pupil's first difficulty in point of time is to remember the 
foreign words. The method of overcoming this most economically 
and effectively is by having him memorize his words in context 
always, and not through the eye alone. All new words should also, 
as far as possible, be presented to him, first through the ear. He 
will then be forced to use it, for he is in nine cases out of ten 
defective in aural perception. He will consequently be disinclined 
to use his ear. It is too difficult; he is accustomed to get words 
through the eye. 

We must, therefore, explain to him that it is nevertheless advan- 
tageous to learn words first through the ear because there are 
four ways of learning linguistic forms: by ear, eye, mouth and 

13 Cf. for instance, Hall-Quest, op. cit., Chapters VII and VIII; also, S. C. 
Parker-Methods of Study in High School. 1915. 
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hand. Psychology teaches that when we get words by seeing 
them, some sort of groove is cut in our nervous tissue, thus leaving 
an impression. The visualizers in the class have been getting 
language in this way. That has become habitual with them, 
hence, easier for them. 

But getting by way of the ear also cuts grooves, and additional 
grooves make for stronger impressions. This is really a much 
easier and surer way of learning, although at first it seems hard. 

Now in learning lessons many pupils pronounce only mentally. 
But if circumstances allow, all matter studied should be pro- 
nounced aloud. It will be noted that this schools both ear and 
vocal organs. Supervised study of course prohibits this, and for 
this reason some of the study in modern language should be done 
at home where oral pronunciation is possible. In class room study, 
also, students must be advised always to pronounce the words 
by using the vocal organs, even though speaking aloud is not 
allowable. Many pupils do this naturally because they are of the 
motor type; others should be encouraged to form the habit. 

To spatialize words is also a great help in remembering them. 
This can be done in many cases. If not by actually walking about 
in the room touching and simultaneously naming the objects, 
movements, etc., then by thinking of the objects as being in 
different places; the eraser at the board, the hat on a man's head, 
etc. Verbs should be thought of as accompanied by their proper 
movement or gesture, etc. The following five means also aid 
spatialization. (i) Clear thinking out of the basal meaning of 
words. For instance English imbecile is not a mere aggregation of 
letters meaning a weak person, but coming from Latin in bacillo 
means (one) leaning on a staff for support. Thus the word stands 
out visually and full of meaning and is not merely a collection of 
letters to be held in the mind by main force. Such German words 
as Gebrechen, erfahren, vernichten, or the French inclination, 
maintenant, etc., etc., should each take definite shape and standing. 
The student should be given the underlying picture and should be 
encouraged to study other words similarly, and always to get close 
to the basal meanings of words. If he does this the additional 
associations will prevent the words from fading from memory. 
This way of learning words also adds an aesthetic pleasure unknown 
to the mere memorizer of aggregations of letters. (2) Another 
means of remembering words is by material association, i. e., the 
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student must be taught to associate words with the objects whice 
they name, whenever possible. Too may students associate th 
foreign word with the English word only, but experiments have 
shown that the association formed with the material object is 
stronger. Associating the word with movements, or gestures has 
already been mentioned under spatialization above. Another 
means is forming associations with the opposite (antonym) , or 
with things similar (synonyms), or with things contiguous 
(derivative groups). (4) Some students will remember better 
when they write the words, therefore written exercises must be 
prescribed and their value for this particular thing emphasized. 
Attention should also be called to the fact that all of the exercises 
prescribed are given in order to reduce the work of learning. (5) 
Diagrams of word groups and functions also serve spatialization. 
Here it is important that the diagram should never be changed. 

At a later stage in the course still other devices for remembering 
words most economically must be introduced. When reading 
texts, for instance, words not known must be looked up in the 
vocabulary. To facilitate this, an index to the vocabulary should 
be cut with a pair of shears, and in case of more bulky dictionaries, 
with a semi-circular gouge, to be had in any manual training shop. 
The meanings should next be written at the bottom of the page, 
and both the foreign word and the meaning enumerated. This 
saves looking up the word again when reviewing. When review- 
ing, the meanings at the bottom of the page should be covered up, 
and the memory taxed. Only as a last resort should the meanings 
be read. 

It is not well to study unintermittently at an assignment until 
weariness sets in. Some students make this mistake. A plan 
more in keeping with the laws of memory is to stop before fatigue 
sets in, but to recur to it several times for review, and certainly 
once before coming to the recitation each day. However, a stu- 
dent should be able to study forty-five minutes at a stretch, as the 
supervised study periods require. 

Remember always that there are many associations which can 
be formed with words, as indicated in the preceding paragraphs. 
Keep a list of these before you, if necessary, and select the one 
which fits snuggest in each case. 

A second point of difficulty which many students meet is to 
remember inflectional forms. To remedy this the teacher must 
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take some time to give the class a clear understanding of the 
functions of the different parts of sentences. 

Most high school and college students have very hazy notions 
about the functions of words in sentences. They do not even 
understand the terms often. These will have to be explained and 
learned. This will quite necessarily be done in English, gradually, 
of course, as they are needed, or as they occur in the grammar 
which is being used. Next, the phenomena must be thoroughly 
drilled by live exercises. In this the teacher will need to specialize. 

The student must be made to see the importance of these drills. 
He must be told that he can never learn to read, nor to understand 
fluent speech before he has memorized many such phrases contain- 
ing functional forms. We cannot memorize all of the words of a 
language. But we can understand and can speak with a relatively 
small vocabulary, provided we know the necessary functional 
forms: for instance: a la deuxieme, il y a deux, il ichappera, fur 
alle-, liebte, er versieht sick mit, etc. 

Sentences, or secondary matter, are built up of such primary 
forms, which can be used in a thousand different settings. Hence 
the importance of memorizing these, once for all. 

In teaching such forms, the teacher must be sure to provide 
ample iterative use for each form at the time it is introduced and 
must make sure that it recurs. This latter is, of course, difficult 
unless we take a review of the preceding lesson, day by day, as 
we should. 

The trouble in these cases where inflectional forms cannot be 
readily recognized is that there was not adequate drill in primary 
matter earlier in the course. Some teachers rely too much upon 
unconscious assimilation to learn functional forms. This is a very 
proper auxiliary, but nothing will take the place of stiff, continued 
drill, and this must form a part of the work throughout the elemen- 
tary and intermediate stages. 

A third difficulty is inability to cover large assignments of read- 
ing. The remedy is to excuse such a person for a time from 
retelling or answering in the foreign language, substituting therefor 
telling the contents in English, or writing it at the board, or on 
paper. This will relieve him of part of the work and allow him to 
concentrate upon getting all the meanings. His difficulty probably 
is that he does not know enough words. The means for remember- 
ing words suggested above, should therefore apply here also. It 
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may be that he does not know the functional values. In that case 
grammar drill is to be prescribed. The trouble should be ascer- 
tained by test and the proper remedy applied. If it cannot be 
done in class, because he stands alone in his needs, then a private 
coach is to be prescribed for him. 

If his trouble is too slight vocabulary, we must make plain to 
him that merely to recognize words in context is an easy task if he 
employs the devices we have prescribed above, and that if he will 
work faithfully at this for a dozen assignments, things will go much 
better. This almost invariably does the work. 

A further student's difficulty is that he cannot understand the 
fluent speech of the class and especially that of the teacher. This 
trouble is encountered at the beginning of the term by persons 
trained under another master, perhaps by another method. 

The remedy is to call his attention to the fact that the speech is 
really not as fast as it seems to him and that he cannot understand 
it merely because he has not had enough practice in what may be 
called unconscious assimilation. Listening attentively to the 
teacher and class will provide this. A further point in the remedy 
is to excuse him from speaking as long as necessary. We may 
make plain to him that the basic requirement in the work is that 
he be able to get the sense from the text, be able to translate it if 
called upon to do so, that he do the assigned writing and that he 
study sufficiently to master the vocabulary. The power to 
understand will come by listening, by speaking his lessons aloud 
as he prepares them, and by attempting answers to easy questions 
which we should gradually begin to ask him in recitation. To 
work up to this he should be asked to speak and write answers to 
the questions now found appended to numerous texts. His daily 
work can be tested by these answers, and by translation at the 
board, if necessary. The simplest questions concerning the con- 
tent of an assignment may now be put to him orally, and as his 
power to answer increases, these should be made harder until they 
are comparable to those asked of the rest of the class. By this 
time his difficulty in understanding will, in most cases, have 
disappeared. 

Not being able to express himself in the foreign language is a still 
more common complaint. This also is heard oftenest by students 
who have been trained by an indirect method, although all average 
and poor students have this trouble. 
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The difficulty arises from trying to express things which require a 
greater vocabulary than the student possesses, or which require a 
fluency of functional forms which is beyond him. The mistake is 
often the teacher's, since the student has been rushed ahead 
beyond his ability to do the work well. Here the value of the fast 
and slow section becomes especially evident. Very often teachers 
make the mistake of allowing undue difficulty to be thrust upon 
the class without proper gradual approach and without sufficient 
drill in all new forms and reading matter. A good practical rule is : 
If the average student does not speak 75% correctly, simpler 
matter should be introduced at once. If the gradation has been 
proper, a higher per cent should be spoken correctly, say 90. If 
less than 75% is spoken correctly, there is about as much harm 
being done as good, since it requires more effort to unlearn bad 
forms than to learn correct ones. 

Another cause of this difficulty is that his course has not included 
sufficient exercise in conscious oral reproduction. In this case the 
teacher must devote more time to oral exercises of this sort. In 
the whole class, if a majority are in need of it, or in one of the 
sections, if he can conduct his class on the group plan, putting those 
in need of more elementary oral work in one section by themselves. 

If there is only one or several individuals in need of this, a private 
coach must be provided for them, whose duty it will be to go over 
the advance lesson with them, using principally the question and 
answer method — in the foreign language, of course. 

In connection with this whole subject of supervised study we 
must bear in mind that the difficulty of learning a language is in 
many cases not so great as the unlearning of incorrect forms. The 
teacher lightens his labor greatly by being careful to forestall mis- 
takes which it would require more labor to undo than it would 
have required originally to learn correctly. 

Teachers in all branches are continually confronted by this task 
of correcting wrong thinking and bad habits. The prime object 
of supervised study is to prevent these. To do this we may need 
to go more slowly and to make things easy. Many teachers are 
afraid of making things too easy. This springs from a most laud- 
able desire to keep students properly busy. But there is another 
side to this. We must be sure to give them plenty of work, but to 
give it to them so that they know how to do it correctly, and 
most economically. Letting him flounder is good, after the most 
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scientific instructions have been given him as to how to swim, and 
after he has been shown how. Then he will not need to unlearn 
waste motion. 

There is one thing which will come out of supervised study 
with certainty; our teachers will learn to make more intelligent 
and intelligible- assignments. 

In assigning a lesson the exact amount must be stated definitely 
and students must be taught to write down the assignment care- 
fully, if necessary. Next, the nature of the work to be done must 
be indicated clearly. Illustrations of each kind of work called for 
should be worked out — with the aid of the class — and ample time 
for questions should be given. Questions should be invited and 
courted. 

More still, supervising study will teach us that in most subjects 
it should not be merely an assignment, but a development lesson, 
which may take half of the period or more. A development lesson 
in which not only every step must be made clear, but several 
typical problems must be worked out. To do this the student 
must be shown what the nature of the problem is, what data are 
necessary to its solution and where in his book (s) he will find the 
necessary helps. In short, the student's work consists in solving 
problems after the model of those solved by the teacher, and the 
class should solve several such problems in the class during the 
development lesson . This will show up the student's difficulties at 
once, and also the way towards removing these. 

Often the teacher has not studied the book thoroughly and does 
not know of its peculiar arrangement, its typographical errors, etc. 
If he makes the proper preparation to direct the student's work 
into every detail, he will, perforce, get acquainted with the book as 
well as the student's manner of working. 

But will this not increase the teacher's work? If it does, it will 
have to be paid for. However, the most tedious and aggravating 
work, that of correcting ingrained bad forms, is done away with, 
largely, by this preventive work. It opens up also a new and 
interesting realm, a field for all the teacher's ingenuity, and one 
which will bring him the sincere gratitude of his students. 

Better too easy than too difficult. If the lessons seem easy but 
the class approaches perfection in them, we are steering the right 
course. Prevention instead of correction is good pedagogy. 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. CHARLES H. HanDSCHIN. 



